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functions. Richelieu was always resolute in forcing
the judges Into obedience, but it was only after two
years' delay and repeated orders from the King that
the Parliament very sulkily registered the edict by
which the Academy was created. One of the judges
satisfied his spleen by declaring that the time wasted
on such a subject could only be compared with the
deliberations of the Roman Senate on the proper
sauce for a turbot.

There were among the early Academicians some
men renowned in their day, though their fame, like
that of many other immortals, has grown dim in the
centuries. Balzac was declared one of the great
luminaries of literature, whose writings would charm
the world from pole to pole. They did not pene-
trate such remote regions even in his lifetime, and
now they charm nobody. Yet he was a critic of fair
capacity, and if he accomplished no great work him-
self, he did something to improve prose composition,
and prepare the way for those who could do great
work.

Voiture was another of the original members of
the Academy, and was also famous in his own day.
He was a clever writer of clever verses that were
full of pretty things and not wholly destitute of
amusing things. He was beloved in the fashionable
society of the time, and a lady uttered the justest
criticism ever pronounced upon him, when she said
that he ought to be preserved in sugar.

On the whole, literature flourished better under
Mazarin who neglected it, than under Richelieu
who patronised it. The Cardinal loved to pose as as, and were to prepare a
